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Bosnia:  Give  Peace  A  Chance? 


As  members  ofCtm;^ress  labored  over  their  responses  to  the 
Dayton  Peace  Accords,  FCNL  staff  did  the  same.  Folloivi}!^ 
an  intensive  discernment  process  that  involved  consultation 
with  a  network  of  Friends  and  colleagues,  FCNL  delivered 
the  following  statement  to  the  Senate,  and  a  very  similar 
statement  to  the  House. 

December  8, 1995 


To:  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate 

RE:  Bosnia  Peace  Plan  and 
Deployment  of  U.S.  Troops  for 
Peacekeeping 

! 

Soon  you  will  be  asked  to  vote  on 
a  resolution  to  support  the  Bosnia 
Peace  Agreement  and  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  troops  to  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  Much  is  at  stake. 

The  people  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  and  particularly  the 
Bosnians,  deserv^e  immediate 
relief  from  their  years  of  armed 
conflict,  displacement,  winters 
without  heat,  malnutrition  and 
hunger,  war  crimes,  and  seeming 
indifference  by  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Will  this  political  settlement  pro¬ 
vide  that  relief?  Will  this  agree¬ 
ment  and  peacekeeping  force  cre¬ 
ate  more  opportunities  for  peace 
and  justice  in  Bosnia,  or  increase 
the  danger  of  renewed  war?  If 
you  v'ote  against  the  current  plan 


AUSTRIA 


and  the  one  chance  for  peace  is  lost,  how  could  you 
face  the  people  of  Bosnia?  If  you  v  ote  for  it  and  it 
becomes  a  quagmire,  how  will  you  face  the  people  at 
home? 

President  Clinton  appears  to  have  the  votes  to  pass  a 
resolution  supporting  his  actions.  Tlie  UN  Security 
Council  will  likely  approve  the  plan.  NATO  has 
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already  accepted  the  plan  and  preparations  are  under¬ 
way  now  to  deploy  U.S.  and  NATO  troops.  Therefore, 
citizens  organizations,  like  FCNL,  do  not  need  to  rec¬ 
ommend  or  urge  Senators  to  vote  for  or  against  it.  It 
will  happen  regardless  of  what  we  say.  We  could  just 
stand  aside  and  comment  on  the  outcome  later.  How¬ 
ever,  we  believe  that  would  be  “cheap  grace."  Instead, 
we  want  to  stand  with  you  as  you  consider  this  issue 
and  share  the  burden  of  the  consequences. 

At  this  time,  the  only  hope  for  relief  for  the  citizens  of 
Bosnia  seems  to  be  the  Dayton  Peace  Agreement  with 
its  NATO  peacekeeping  force.  However,  our  hopeful¬ 
ness  is  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  the  solutions 
to  today's  problems  often  become  tomorrow's  prob¬ 
lems.  While  this  peace  plan  has  commendable  ele¬ 
ments,  it  also  has  fundamental  flaws.  Given  these, 
FCNL  believes  the  Dayton  Peace  Agreement  with  the 
NATO  peacekeeping  force  is  not  "the"  answer,  but  it 
may  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  long-term  solution. 

We  ha\'e  not  yet  seen  the  text  of  the  Senate  resolution, 
and,  thus,  we  cannot  say  whether  we  would  support  it. 
We  ha\’e  seen  the  Proximity  Peace  Talks  general  frame¬ 
work  agreement,  and  we  have  assessed  that  plan.  In 
firinciplc,  FCNL  must  oppose  several  elements  of  this 
peace  plan  for  Bosnia,  and,  in  practice,  we  must  try 
e\'er\Thing  possible  to  help  the  plan  to  succeed. 

The  parties  to  the  conflict  have  accepted  a  pathway  to 
peace  that  we  would  not  choose,  but  we  will  support 
and  encourage  them  in  their  choice  to  make  peace 
now.  We  must  live  and  work  with  this  ambiguity,  and 
we  must  take  this  risk  for  peace  in  Bosnia. 

In  principle,  FCNL  cannot  advocate  the  use  of  armed 
force  to  achie\’e  any  purpose,  not  even  peacekeeping. 
As  Senators,  you  would  not  send  trained  peacemakers 
to  wage  war,  and,  as  Quakers,  we  would  not  urge  you 
to  send  trained  warriors  to  keep  the  peace.  We  have 
profound  concerns  about  a  peace  built  on  the  pillars  of 
ethnic  separation.  We  oppose  achieving  military  parity 
among  the  parties  to  the  conflict  by  building  up  rather 
than  down.  A  real  peace  will  be  best  serx'ed  by  demili¬ 
tarization,  not  re-militarization.  This  Bosnia  peace  plan 
has  these  and  other  fundamental  weaknesses  that 
could  do  more  harm  than  good  in  both  the  short-term 
and  long-term. 


Positive  Elements  in  the  Plan 

However,  as  a  practical  matter,  we  can  see  a  number  of 

positive  elements  in  the  peace  plan  to  commend. 

Among  these  are: 

•  Virtually  all  parties  to  the  conflict  met  face  to  face  in 
Dayton  to  cobble  together  this  peace  plan.  Peace  is 
made  when  enemies  talk.  Bosnian  Serb  absence 
may  be  a  problem. 

•  The  peace  plan  has  multilateral  support,  including 
the  Russians.  The  UN  Security  Council  is  expected 
to  approve  a  mandate  and  a  High  Officer  for  the 
plan,  and  the  plan  provides  for  significant  roles  for 
the  UN,  the  European  Union  (EU),  and  the  Organi¬ 
zation  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(OSCE).  Twenty-five  nations  are  expected  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  NATO  peacekeeping  force. 

•  Crucial  peace  building  elements  in  the  plan  provide 
for  extensive,  non-military  operations  to  rebuild  the 
institutions  of  civdl  society.  Of  the  eleven  annexes  to 
the  agreement,  eight  (annexes  3  through  11)  provide 
for  non-military,  civilian  operations  to  build  the 
peace  and  civil  society.  If  funded,  supported,  and  fully 
implemented,  these  provisions  offer  promise  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  peace-building  project. 

•  The  NATO  military  force  is  deployed  not  for  war¬ 
making  but  for  peacekeeping.  Unlike  the  UN/U.S. 
military  offensive  against  Iraq  or  the  "mission 
creep"  that  occurred  in  Somalia,  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  have  agreed  to  the  deployment  of  the  NATO 
peacekeeping  force.  The  clear  and  stated  purpose  of 
the  NATO  forces  is  —  impartially  —  to  keep  the 
peace  .and  prevent  disruption  of  the  implementation 
process. 

•  All  parties  have  accepted  the  framework  for  peace. 
They  have  agreed  to  settle  disputes  by  peaceful 
means,  they  have  recognized  each  other,  and  have 
obligated  themselves  to  respect  human  rights  and 
the  rights  of  refugees  and  displaced  people. 


(continued  on  page  3) 
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Critical  Weaknesses  in  the  Plan 

We  also  think  that  the  Congress  should  be  attentive  to 
critical  weaknesses  in  the  plan  and  seek  ways  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  becoming  barriers  to  an  enduring 
peace.  Among  these  are: 

•  Inter-Entity  Boundaries.  We  acknowledge  that,  in 
the  current  conflict,  many  people  in  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina  are  understandably  afraid  of  finding  them¬ 
selves  a  minority  in  a  territory.  However,  ethnic 
separation  is  not  the  way  to  long-term  security. 
While  the  agreement  stipulates  that  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina  is  a  single  state,  that  state  will  consist  of 
two  political  "entities,"  each  with  its  own  army. 
The  plan  provides  no  "home"  for  the  7  million 
people  in  the  region  (out  of  23  million)  who  are  of 
mixed  heritage. 

The  Inter-Entity  Boundary  between  the  Croat- 
Bosnian  Federation  and  the  Bosnia  Serb  Republic 
marks  the  fault  line  in  the  peace  plan.  We  worry 
that  this  boundary  may  become  the  dominating 
reality,  resulting  in  the  disintegration  of  the  single 
state  and  an  end  to  the  effort  to  build  respect  and 
protection  for  minority  rights.  The  U.S.  should 
encourage  the  Bosnian  government  to  move  toward 
parliamentary  and  civil  structures  that  foster  respect 
and  protection  for  minority  rights,  in  order  to  over¬ 
come  ethnic  boundaries  and  build  lasting  security. 

•  One-year  exit  strategy.  The  President  and  the  Con¬ 
gressional  leadership  insist  on  saying  that  the  strate¬ 
gy  is  to  remove  the  U.S.  troops  in  one  year.  The 
civil  aspects  of  the  peacekeeping  job  cannot  be 
accomplished  responsibly  in  one  year.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  know  that.  It  does  the  cause  of  peace  no 
good  and  it  undermines  confidence  in  government 
to  make  an  arbitrary  promise  that  cannot  be  kept 
responsibly.  Also,  meaningful  elections  are  critical 
to  the  outcome  of  the  peace  process,  but  fair  elec¬ 
tions  are  unlikely  to  occur  on  a  one-year  timeline. 

•  Empowering  the  warlords.  Understandably,  but 
regrettably,  the  Dayton  Proximity  Peace  Talks  gath¬ 
ered  only  the  warlords  around  the  negotiating  table. 
There  was  no  room  for  the  advocates  of  democracy, 
pluralism,  and  civil  relations  who  live  in  the  region. 
The  agreement,  when  implemented,  may  only 
enthrone  the  warlords  and  further  marginalize  the 
support  for  a  peaceful,  multi-ethnic  society.  To 


Landmines 

If  one  includes  the  area  of  Croatia,  NATO/ US  peace¬ 
keepers  may  encounter  4  million  or  more  landmines 
upon  arrival  in  the  region.  It  seems  inevitable  that 
some  U.S.  military  personnel  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
—  not  to  mention  the  many  children,  other  civilians, 
and  humanitarian  aid  workers  in  the  area  —  will  be 
savaged  by  these  weapons  in  the  months  ahead.  A 
recent  study  by  David  Isenberg  of  the  Center  for 
Defense  Information  (CDI)  reports  UN  estimates  that 
"It  will  take  1,000  mine  clearers  33  years  to  cover  all 
the  contaminated  areas  in  Bosnia  and  Croatia."  The 
UN  estimates  that  there  are  3  million  antitank  and 
antipersonnel  mines  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and 
an  additional  3  million  in  Croatia. 

The  majority  of  these  mines  are  made  of  undetectable 
plastic  and  are  hand-laid.  Trip-wire  mines  are  report¬ 
edly  the  most  common  mine  used.  These  are  also  the 
most  deadly.  To  date  75,000  have  been  cleared.  Major 
concentrations  have  been  reported  around  Zepa, 

Tuzla,  Mostar,  Srebrenica,  Vietez,  Gomji  Vakuf,  Saraje¬ 
vo  and  Borazde  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  in  the 
areas  of  Dubrovnik,  Vukovar,  Zada,  Split,  Sibenik,  Osi- 
jek,  and  Karlovac  in  Croatia. 

According  to  the  CDI  report,  no  minefield  maps  were 
made  when  the  mines  were  placed,  and  therefore  de- 
mining  will  be  extremely  difficult  once  hostilities  end. 
The  report  also  states  that  all  sides  in  the  Bosnian  con¬ 
flict  have  been  accused  of  using  landmines  as  terror 
weapons  against  civilian  populations.  Apparently, 
mines  were  placed  in  schools,  religious  buildings,  and 
other  places  where  civilian  refugees  would  congre¬ 
gate.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  UN  has  reported 
that  UN  Peacekeeping  personnel  have  already  suf¬ 
fered  significant  casualties  due  to  landmines. 

The  Senate  should  press  the  Administration  now  for 
strong  U.S.  leadership  to  secure  a  ban  on  antiperson¬ 
nel  landmines  at  the  upcoming  sessions  of  the  UN 
Review  Conference  on  the  Convention  on  Conven¬ 
tional  Weapons. 


ov'ercome  this,  the  international  community,  includ¬ 
ing  the  United  States,  must  turn  more  attention  and 
support  to  the  civil  aspects  of  the  peace  plan. 

These  are  among  the  basic  problems  in  the  Bosnia 
peace  plan  which  FCNL  believes  need  to  be  addressed, 
even  as  the  implementation  of  the  plan  begins.  How¬ 
ever,  we  also  have  additional  policy  concerns  based  on 
our  analysis  and  from  listening  to  recent  statements 
from  members  of  Congress  on  the  issue. 

(continued  on  page  4) 
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Policy  Concerns 

Misuse  of  UN  Peacekeepers.  FCNL  is  concerned  that 
the  United  Nations  was  given  an  impossible  and  inap¬ 
propriate  mandate  in  the  Bosnian  conflict.  First,  in  the 
absence  of  an  all-parties  agreement  to  a  cease-fire  and 
political  settlement,  the  UN  Security  Council  should 
not  ha\'e  sent  UN  units,  not  even  for  humanitarian 
purposes.  Nex  ertheless,  under  impossible  conditions, 
the  UN  personnel  acted  courageously  and  accom¬ 
plished  much  good.  All  the  while,  the  Secretary- 
General  had  to  go  country  by  country  with  a  tin  cup 
seeking  funds  to  support  the  UN.  Once  all  parties  to 
the  conflict  had  agreed  on  a  settlement  and  accepted 
the  interposition  of  peacekeeping  forces,  then  the  UN 
peacekeepers  should  haxe  been  deployed,  not  NATO 
military  forces.  Placing  the  UN  in  this  untenable  posi¬ 
tion  has  damaged  the  UN  and  undermined  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  UN's  abilit\^  to  do  peacekeeping  work. 
The  UN  Security  Council  should  guard  against  the 
abuse  and  misuse  of  the  UN  in  future  conflicts. 

Inadequate  U.S.  Support  for  UN  Options.  FCNL  is 
concerned  that,  among  those  senators  who  have 
argued  against  U.S.  troop  deployments  for  the  NATO 
peacekeeping  mission,  many  have  consistently  voted 
to  cut  funding  for  the  UN  and  UN  peacekeeping. 

Many  have  worked  against  the  establishment  of  multi¬ 
lateral  institutions  for  prex  entive  diplomacy,  for  curb¬ 
ing  the  arms  trade,  for  strengthening  the  European 
Union,  and  for  expansion  of  the  capacities  of  the 
OSCE.  At  the  same  time,  these  senators  hax  e  worked 
to  sustain  or  increase  funding  for  the  U.S.  military,  and, 
in  some  cases,  have  worked  to  promote  the  conven¬ 
tional  weapons  trade.  These  approaches  to  foreign  and 
military  policy  have  had  the  effect  of  narroxving  U.S. 
options  to  one;  "use  the  military."  In  our  x  iexx^  the  les¬ 
son  is  that,  if  the  only  tool  in  your  tool  box  is  a  ham¬ 
mer,  then  all  your  problems  will  look  like  nails.  Also, 
peacekeeping  without  a  parallel  curbing  of  arms  trade 
is  doomed  to  failure.  We  hope  that  these  senators  will 
begin  to  see  the  danger  of  their  unilateralist  approach. 
The  U.S.  needs  to  dex’elop  other  conflict  resolution 
tools  besides  the  military  and  weapons  trade  to  pro¬ 
mote  international  securiW.  Passage  of  the  Hatfield 
Code  of  Conduct  on  Arms  Transfers  and  strengthened 
U.S.  participation  and  funding  for  the  OSCE  would  be 
important  first  steps. 


Not  a  Truly  Volunteer  Army.  President  Clinton  and 
others  argue  that  U.S.  military  personnel  are  obligated 
to  accept  orders  to  serx  e  in  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
because  they  volunteered  to  serx  e.  We  strongly  dis¬ 
agree.  It  is  an  unjust  half-truth  to  assert  that  the  U.S. 
military  is  an  all-x'olunteer  force.  We  appreciate  that 
U.S.  military  personnel  are  professional,  dedicated 
public  serx  ants.  Although  we  differ  on  the  morality  of 
using  armed  force,  we  in  the  Quaker  community  share 
with  those  in  the  military  a  desire  to  serx  e  the  public 

—  not  for  profit  but  for  the  common  good.  Some  men 
and  women  do  x  olunteer  to  serx  e  in  the  military,  but 
many  enlist  because  of  harsh  economic  and  racial 
injustice.  They  had  no  other  choice.  Therefore,  all  U.S. 
troops  deployed  for  the  NATO  peacekeeping  operation 
should  be  volunteers  for  that  seroicc. 

The  Military  Objective  is  Peace,  not  War.  Einally, 
FCNL  is  concerned  about  the  tone  with  which  the  U.S. 
military  role  is  being  presented  and  discussed.  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton's  threat  that  "We  will  fight  fire  with  fire 

—  and  then  some"  chilled  us  to  the  bone.  He  was 
applauded  for  this  "strong"  deterring  remark,  but  we 
think  he  has  set  the  wrong  tone  for  a  peacekeeping 
operation  that  must  be  dedicated  to  strict  impartiality. 
If  the  NATO  forces  do  engage  in  combat  or  retribution, 
then  they  will  hax  e  failed  in  their  mission.  The  idea  is 

(continued  on  pn^e  4) 
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not  to  become  the  "meanest  dog  on  the  block,"  rather 
it  is  to  create  the  conditions  in  which  the  fighters  can 
lay  down  their  weapons,  take  off  their  combat  gear, 
and  return  to  civilian  life,  knowing  their  security  is 
assured. 

In  conclusion,  Quakers  try  to  live  by  a  deceptively 
simple  discipline:  to  walk  cheerfully  over  the  earth 
answering  to  that  of  God  in  ev^eryone.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  what  policies  will  answer  to  that  of  God  in  the 
Croats,  the  Bosnians  (Muslim,  Croat,  Serb),  the  Serbs, 
the  U.S.  military  personnel  and  their  families.  The  bel¬ 
ligerent  and  irresponsible  actions  of  a  few  people  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia  have  generated  armed  conflict, 
war  crimes,  and  suffering  for  millions.  Bad  policy  and 
spending  choices  ov^er  many  years  by  our  own  policy 
makers  have  narrowed  down  the  options  for  what  we 
can  do  to  help.  The  Dayton  plan  for  peace  in  Bosnia  is 
not  a  good  plan,  but  it  has  one  advantage  over  all 
other  plans:  it  exists,  and  it  may  be  an  adequate  start. 
We  must  give  it  a  try  by  gi\dng  it  our  timely  support 
and  nurture. 

Supporting  the  Bosnia  peace  plan  is  not  enough.  U.S. 
security  policy  must  begin  now  to  phase  down  its 
reliance  on  the  military.  It  must  begin  to  phase  up  its 
reliance  on  peaceful  security  arrangements.  It  was 
William  Penn  who  appealed  to  us  all,  "...now,  let  us 
try  what  love  can  do  to  mend  a  broken  world."  His 
appeal  was  echoed  centuries  later  by  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  who  urged  us  to  build  "...a  coalition  of  con¬ 
science  to  ...  close  the  gap  in  broken  community." 
Building  a  coalition  of  conscience  that  uses  love  and 
compassion  —  not  weapons  and  bombast  —  to  mend 
our  broken  communities  is  a  project  worthy  of  our 
commitment,  both  here  and  abroad.  In  this  light,  we 
urge  the  Congress  to  support  the  Dayton  Peace  Plan 
for  Bosnia. 

Sincerely, 

Joe  Volk 
Executive  Secretary 


Reprints 

...of  this  issue  are  available  upon  request.  Single 
copies  are  free.  Up  to  10  copies,  $1  per  copy. 
More  than  10  copies,  please  call  and  speak  with 
Barbara  Ginsburg. 


Drawing  the  Wrong  Lessons 

Already  pundits  are  drawing  the  wrong  lessons 
from  the  Dayton  peace  plan  and  the  NATO 
deployment.  They  say  the  UN  failed  and  that  this 
failure  prov  es  tw^o  things: 

•  that  only  the  U.S.  can  lead  the  world  and 

•  that  NATO  and  other  military  alliances  will 
have  to  be  strengthened  and  reshaped  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  post  Cold  War  World  conflict 
situations. 

We  would  draw  other  lessons.  The  UN  did  not 
fail  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Rather,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  security  system  failed,  with  its  over-reliance 
on  military  force  and  promotion  of  the  arms  trade 
in  the  region.  The  system  did  not  see  the  conflict 
coming,  and,  when  the  conflict  hit,  NATO  was  not 
able  to  respond.  Instead,  the  Permanent  Members 
of  the  UN  Securitv^  Council  sent  the  UN  to  keep  a 
peace  that  did  not  exist. 

For  decades,  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars, 
marks,  and  pounds  were  spent  to  build  the  Euro¬ 
pean  military  security  system.  While  world  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures  in  the  past  decade  approached  a 
trillion  dollars  a  year,  annual  expenditures  for  pre- 
v'entativ'e  diplomacy,  conflict  resolution,  halting 
the  arms  trade,  cooperativ  e  security  arrangements, 
the  UN,  and  UN  peacekeeping,  amounted  to 
almost  nothing — a  few  billion  a  year.  The  trillion 
dollars  in  military  spending  was  justified  to  tax¬ 
payers  with  promises  of  regional  stability,  security, 
and  peace.  The  promises  were  false. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  military'  alliances 
hav'e  v  ery  little  use  in  the  new  world  we  hav  e 
entered.  We  must  fund  and  strengthen  the  multi¬ 
lateral  institutions  that  will  promote  a  peaceful 
world  order  through  non-violent  means.  We  need 
to  phase  down  NATO  and  other  such  military 
alliances  and  phase  up  Conferences  on  Security 
and  Cooperation,  Preventativ  e  Diplomacy,  and 
UN  peacekeeping.  We  must  organize  and  argue 
persuasiv'ely  to  ensure  that  the  104th  Congress 
does  not  become  the  Congress  that  destroys  the 
UN,  UN  peacekeeping,  and  the  hope  of  a  peaceful, 
j  multilateral  security  system. 
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A  Quaker  Tool  Box  for  Dealing  with  Conflicts 


ACTIONS 

•  We  can  use  our  skills  at  mediation,  conflict  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  reconciliation  to  be  mediators  in  some 
conflicts  occurring  throughout  the  world. 

•  We  can  meet  with  policy  makers.  We  can  learn 
from  them  and  offer  them  information  and  advice 
where  appropriate. 

•  We  can  directly  engage  major  actors  in  a  conflict 
by  seeking  meetings  with  them.  This  tool  should 
be  used  sparingly  for  it  is  very  valuable  and  its 
misuse  could  jeopardize  future  uses.  We  should 
avoid  using  this  tool  to  criticize  a  major  player  in 
a  conflict. 

•  We  can  provide  an  informal,  off-the-record  forum 
for  diplomats  to  hold  substantiv'e,  creative  discus¬ 
sions  away  from  the  attention  of  the  media.  This 
has  been  done  many  times  and  in  several  places 
including  New  York,  Geneva,  Japan,  and  London. 

•  We  can  support  specific  non-violence  programs 
like  "Alternatives  to  Violence  in  Prisons." 

EDUCATION 

•  We  can  write  statements  that  express  our  concern, 
share  our  (often  unique)  Quaker  perspective,  and 
perhaps  offer  advice  on  policy  to  Friends  and  the 
general  public. 

•  We  can  provide  a  more  complete  picture  of  world 
ev'ents  than  may  be  available  in  the  mass  media 
by  sharing  information  available  to  us  through 
our  field  workers  and  from  Friends  returning 
from  conflict  areas. 

•  We  can  testify  before  government  bodies  when  we 
have  valuable  information  to  share. 

•  We  can  draw  on  our  own  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  in  conflict  resolution  to  share  what  we  feel 
works  and  does  not  work.  For  example,  we  feel 
that  lasting  peace  cannot  be  imposed  on  a  popula¬ 
tion  by  outsiders  to  the  conflict. 


WORKING  WITH  OTHERS 

•  We  can  work  with  coalitions  of  other 
organizations. 

•  We  can  train  others  to  be  nonviolent  conflict 
resolvers.  The  "others"  can  include  the  police, 

UN  workers,  peace  teams,  field  staff,  etc. 

•  We  can  work  with  local  police  on  conflict  resolu¬ 
tion  as  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  has  done. 

•  We  can  engage  the  grassroots /other  Friends/  and 
public  opinion  by  working  together  to  set  clear 
priorities.  The  FCNL  General  Committee  which 
creates  a  policy  statement  and  bi-annual  priorities 
offers  an  example  of  this  work. 

•  We  can  utilize  Quaker  connections  at  many  levels 
of  society:  diplomats,  grassroots,  civil  servants, 
and  field  workers. 

•  We  can  tap  into  a  global  network  of  Friends  for 
resources,  advice,  and  ideas. 

CONVICTION  AND  BELIEFS 

•  We  hav^e  deep  convictions,  beliefs  and  concerns. 
We  have  our  faith.  We  have  our  honesty.  We 
have  our  value  of  simplicity. 

•  We  have  a  willingness  to  sacrifice. 

•  We  have  the  Quaker  heritage/history/name 
which  may  open  certain  doors.  We  also  have  our 
links  to  each  other  and  to  all  Friends  whether  we 
seek  it  or  not. 

•  We  have  the  ability  to  persevere  and  survive 
where  other  NGOs  might  collapse.  Our  faith  con¬ 
tributes  to  our  ability  to  rebuild  and  rebound  from 
devastating  crises. 

•  We  have  an  investment  in  the  future.  We  actively 
train  young  people  through  our  internship  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  international  service  opportunities 
we  provide. 


This  list  was  developed  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Quaker  Interna¬ 
tional  Consultation  at  Pendle  Hill,  January  1994. 
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RESOURCES 


Landmines  in  the  Former  Yugoslavia 

•  "Landmines  Hazards  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and 
Croatia"  a  study  by  Center  for  Defense  Information, 
available  as  a  reprint  from  FCNL.  Ask  for  docu¬ 
ment  number  R-5186-mil. 

•  "Landmines  in  Bosnia,"  Briefing  Paper  #1,  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America  Foundation,  2001  S  Street  NW, 
Suite  740,  Washington  D.C.  20009. 

Landmines  —  In-Depth  References 

•  After  the  Guns  Fall  Silent:  the  Enduring  Legacy  of  Land¬ 
mines,  by  Shawn  Roberts  and  Jody  Williams,  Viet¬ 
nam  Veterans  of  America  Foundation  (see  address 
above),  pp.554,  $19.95;  Executive  Summary,  pp.  58, 
ISBN  0-85598-337-X 

•  Landmines:  A  Deadly  Legacy,  The  Arms  Project, 
Human  Rights  Watch,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10017,  pp.  510,  ISBN  1-56432-113-4 

•  Landmines:  Indiscriminate  Killers,”  Washington 
Newsletter,  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla¬ 
tion,  June  1995,  pp.  8. 

Dayton  Peace  Plan  —  A  Brief  Overview 

•  "Review'  of  the  Dayton  Accords,"  BASIC  Papers  No. 
14, 11  Dec  95,  British  American  Security  Information 
Council,  1900  L  Street,  NW  #401,  Washington,  DC 
20036.  Email;  basicusa@igc.apc.org 

Exploring  Policy  Options  for  Maintaining 

Peace  and  Security 

•  Peace  is  a  Process,  Sw'arthmore  Lecture  by  Sydney  D. 
Bailey,  Quaker  Home  Service,  Friends  House, 
Euston  Road,  London,  NWl  2BJ,  1993,  pp.  188,  cost: 
8.00  pounds,  ISBN  0-85245-249-7. 

•  Cooperating  for  Peace:  the  Global  Agenda  for  the  1990s 
and  Beyond  by  Gareth  Evans,  Allen  &  Unwin  Pty 
Ltd,  9  Atchison  Street,  St  Leonards,  NSW  2065,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  1993,  pp.  224  ISBN  1-86373-623-9. 


•  "Remaking  U.N.  Peacekeeping:  U.S.  Policy  and  Real 
Reform,"  by  Michael  Renner,  Briefing  Paper  Seven¬ 
teen,  National  Commission  for  Economic  Conver¬ 
sion  and  Disarmament,  1828  Jefferson  Place,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20036,  November  1995,  pp.  37. 

•  "NATO,  Peacekeeping,  and  the  United  Nations," 
Report  No.  94.1,  British- American  Security  Informa¬ 
tion  Council,  1900  L  Street,  NW,  #401,  Washington, 
DC  20036,  pp.  73,  ISBN  1-874533-11-3. 

More  ideas  from  Friends  on  dealing 

with  international  conflicts 

•  American  Friends  Service  Committee;  Statement  on 
Bosnia,  Talking  points,  and  other  related  materials. 
Contact  AFSC's  Communications  Department,  1501 
Cherry  St.  Philadelphia,  PA  19102,  212-241-7000. 


Humanitarian  Aid 
A  Message  from  the 
AFSC 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
the  U.N. High  Commissioner  on  Refugees  to  gather 
material  aid  and  organize  the  immediate  shipment 
of  winter  clothing  and  shoes,  blankets  and  other 
basic  articles  in  urgent  demand.  These  materials 
will  be  distributed  evenhandedly  among  all  three 
affected  communities — Croatian,  Muslim  and  Ser¬ 
bian.  Some  winter  clothes  are  already  available 
and  ready  to  be  shipped  in  bales  along  with  a  large 
supply  of  milk  powder.  There  is  an  immediate 
need  to  raise  $5000  for  the  first  shipment.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  or  to  offer  help,  please  contact 
AFSC's  New  York  office,  15  Rutherford  Place,  New 
York,  NY  10003-3793.  Checks  may  be  sent  to  the 
AFSC  with  a  note  indicating  that  they  are  for  the 
"Material  Aids  Program" — Bosnia. 
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THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATION¬ 
AL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  26  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  7  other 
Friends'  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHING¬ 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approxed  by  the 
Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the 
Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  1 1 
issues  per  year.  Contributors  include;  Joe  Volk. 
Ned  Stowe.  Ruth  Flower.  Aura  Kanegis.  Richard 
Ewell.  Melissa  Shirk.  Barbara  Ginsburg.  and 
Arthur  Boyd. 
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Dept.  P.R..  Ann  Arbor.  Ml  41806 

Available  in  large  print  or  tape  recordings. 


Ad  Hoc  Quaker  International  Consultation 


Pendle  Hill,  January  1994 


In  January  1994,  FCNL  convened  a  small,  ad  hoc  con¬ 
sultation  to  explore  Quaker  views  about  “The  Use  of 
Force,  UN  Peacekeeping,  and  Humanitarian  Aid." 
Representati\'es  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Quaker  UN  Offices  of  New  York  and  Gene¬ 
va,  Quaker  Peace  and  Ser\Tce  (UK),  and  the  Quaker 
Council  on  European  Affairs  participated.  The  consul¬ 
tation  was  supported  by  a  small  grant  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  Yearly  Meeting.  The  following  is  the  Clerk's  Clos¬ 
ing  Minute  reflecting  on  those  discussions; 

We  came  as  a  result  of  pressure  from  our  own 
Quaker  constituency,  from  the  outside  world, 
and  from  our  own  sense  of  pressure — all 
demanding  “How  do  we  respond  to  the  chaos 
and  suffering  of  current  conflicts?  How  can  we 
refuse  to  countenance  military  solutions  when 
women  and  children  are  being  raped  and  killed 
by  the  thousands?" 

We  ha\'e  come  to  realize  that  these  are  not  the 
right  questions.  We  should  rather  be  asking  our¬ 
selves  what  it  is  we  seek — and  recognize  that  we 
seek  a  just  and  long-lasting  solution  to  conflict. 

What  means  would  be  consistent  with  that  end? 

Our  testimony  to  the  world  over  300  years,  to 
which  we  have  tried  to  be  faithful,  is  that  vio¬ 
lence,  ev^en  a  little  violence,  will  not  achiev^e  this. 

We  have  seen  that  we  have,  in  our  Quaker  agen¬ 
cies,  many,  many  tools  which  we  are  using,  and 
using  skillfully,  to  move  towards  solutions — 
indeed  which  can  be  part  of  the  solution.  We 


have  tried  to  strengthen  our  resolve  to  be  even 
more  faithful  in  using  them. 

Conscious  of  our  limited  time  and  resources  we 
have  ne\'ertheless  sought  to  discern  ways  of 
doing  our  present  work  better  and  to  find  new 
openings. 

We  resolve  not  to  be  pushed  into  the  world's 
mold  by  the  world's  media,  nor  to  act  in  ways 
inconsistent  with  what  we  know  to  be  true  from 
our  experience  of  the  empowerment  which 
comes  to  us  when  we  live  our  Peace  Testimony. 
Our  prayer  is  that  we  “be  not  conformed,  but 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  our  minds" 

(RM  12:2). 

Your  Gifts  Make 
Our  Quaker  Witness  Possible 

The  preparation  and  publication  of  this  report 
is  funded  entirely  through  the  generous  gifts  of 
individuals. 

You  can  support  the  ongoing  work  of  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation,  and  regularly 
receive  the  FCNL  Washingkm  Neivslctter,  by  making 
a  donation  today.  Your  check  to  the  FCNL  sup¬ 
ports  our  lobbying  effort  and  is  not  tax  deductible. 
A  gift  to  the  FCNL  Education  Eund  supports  our 
educational  publications  and  outreach,  and  is  tax 
deductible. 


